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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH ‘cause of so singular a phenomenon. Hum-|of the power of the ancient Egyptians in 
| boldt and Herschel were of opinion that there | moving heavy masses of stone, in which they 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY was some aperture in the stone, near the lips} surpassed all other nations of the world. The 


| of the figure, from which, when the cold air} head was broken off, and Jay on the ground ; 
| which had entered in the night was driven by | but Belzoni succeeded in removing and trans- 
Subscriptions and Payments received by the caloric freely and rapidly absorbed by | porting it to England, and it is now in the 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, the Sienite, its escape caused the sounds) British Museum. 
| which produced so much astonishment among; Such are the three existing remains of the 
the ignorant multitude. In confirmation of | far famed city of Thebes; and certainly, if 
PHILADELPHIA. | which theory Humboldt found, in Africa, a|the other buildings and monuments of the 
certain kind of stones which were called |city corresponded in any degree with these, 
| musical.” But there is one fatal objection | you will readily confess that it was deserving 
Eeyrr.—Statue of Memnon— Mosques. _| to this theory. If the sound was thus caused | of the name of Hecarompytos and Drosronis; 
From Buckingham’s Lectures, reported for the New York | by a natural effect of the sun’s rays, it would | that it was not unworthy of being named even 
Observer. /still continue; whereas for centuries it has|in the inspired strains of a divine prophet; 
Still on the subject of the ancient city of been unknown. The latest and most probable | and that, in size and grandeur, it was proba- 
Thebes, the lecturer proceeds :-— | solution is that given by Wilkinson, who re-| bly unequalled by any other city in the world. 
The last subject that remains to be de-|sided many years in Thebes. This gentle- 
scribed is'the Statue of Memnon; famous, as| man, resolving to investigate for himself,| The sixth lecture on Egypt treats of its 
we have said, for uttering certain musical climbed up into the lap of the statue, (which|condition in modern times; from which we 
sounds at the rising of the sun. This pecu-|is in a sitting posture,) and thence could per- | extract as follows :— 
liarity of the statue might be set down as a/ceive a metallic plate inserted into the breast; | sc 
fable, did it rest solely on Egyptian authority ;| and he supposed that an Egyptian priest con- | a 
but pocts, historians, orators and scholars, |cealed himself under the arm, and while the| These buildings are, in the East, what 
both Greek and Roman, concur in gravely |eyes of the spectators were eagerly intent | churches are with us, the established places of 
stating it as a fact, known to some of them | upon the lips of the figure, struck the plate | public worship; but far more numerous than 
as eye-witnesses, and repeated by others with | with a metal rod. This agrees very well| | observe them in this city, and in this country 
every air of truth. Even Juvenal, no be-| with the nature of the sound described. ‘To/| generally, although I believe that in this re- 
liever in superstitious fables, bears the same | judge the better of the effect, he placed some | spect you surpass any other Christian nation, 
testimony, as does Strabo, whose name is re- | Arabs below, while he struck the iron plate | in proportion to your population. There is a 
corded on the base of the statue as one of|with a staff, and then asked them if they|very good reason for the great multitude of 
those who had himself heard the sound. heard any sound! They answered “ Yes; you | mosques which are every where found in the 
There are perhaps not less than two hundred | were striking brass.” cities of the East. The practice of attending 
such names, with the declaration written over,; But it may be asked how the body of a/the mosque is there universal. Every man, 
“TI heard Memnon.” One of these testimo-| man could have been concealed beneath the| woman and child enters the mosque every 
nies is inscribed on the pedestal in a Greek | arm of the statue? That question would show | day of their lives; and he who should omit to 
epigramatic verse. The writer seems to) that the enquirer did not take into his mind a|do so, would be considered by every body as 
have been the commander of a Roman cohort | just conception of the dimensions of the sta-| an outcast from society. False as their reli- 
on its way to Siene. His name was Felix. It tue. I will mention one fact respecting it,| gion is, they pay it the greatest external re- 
declares that he came there with his wife | which may tend to correct this error. The| spect; and I must, in candour, admit that it 
Agrippina and his daughter Festina, to hear old Latin proverb, “ Ex pede Herculem,”| appears to exert far more influence on their 
Memnon ; that when the rays of the sun first | “‘ from the size of his foot you may tell the | conduct than does ours on us, though demon- 
struck the lips of the statue, the whole com- | stature of Hercules,” will exactly apply here. | stratively divine; and particularly in this 
pany stood in breathless expectation, and all|[ stood on the pedestal, on the same plane matter of proportioning the number of the 
agreed as to the fact of its uttering a sound, | with the bottom of the foot of Memnon, and | places of public worship to the total amount 
though they did not agree precisely as to| found myself unable to see over the instep;|of the population, the Mahomedans set us an 
what that sound resembled. The officer him- | and I am five feet eleven inches in height;|example which we might with advantage 


self thought it was as if metal had fallen up- so that my eye must be about five feet seven | follow. 


Their mosques, of course, differ 
on stone; his wife said it seemed to her like from the ground. The rest of the figure is| greatly in size. Some will not hold even two 


the sound of a lute; while their daughter in-| in due proportion to these dimensions of the| hundred people; but from these diminutive 
sisted that it was like the snapping of the foot. The knee is higher from the ground) 


reer ae they increase till we come up to 
string of a lyre. The difference is not mate- | than the front of the gallery of this church;|the Mosque of Flowers, erected by Sultan 


rial, and rather goes to confirm the fact that and the whole statue can be distinctly seen at | Selim, which will contain forty thousand 
they all did hear a musical or metallic sound | the distance of a mile and a half. It appears| people beneath its dome. This magnificent 
of some sort. |to be about eighty feet in height; but as the| building covers an area greater than that of 

That the whole matter was a contrivance | figure is in a sitting posture, its height, were | St. Peters at Rome, while its architecture is 
of the priests, there can be no reasonable | it erect, may safely be estimated at one hun-|at the same time of the most costly and gor- 
doubt ; for ever since they and their supersti- dred and twenty feet. ,geous character. This, in fact, is a pecu- 
tion were put down by the progress of Chris-, The statue of Memnon was originally of | liarity which every where marks the style of 
tianity in the third and fourth centuries, the | one single stone of rose coloured granite, and | sacred architecture in the East ; the Mahom- 
statue has remajned obstinately silent. ‘There | was removed into one of the public squares of| medan temples surpass all others in the 
have been various speculations as to the|the city of Thebes; an astonishing example exeeeding richness and multitude of their 
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elaborate ornaments; but they do not, like | tem. Their answer impressed me, and I could 


the Catholic cathedrals, exhibit cither painting | not help thinking that much time might be | 


or statuary: neither is there music heard, or saved, elsewhere, did the same sentiment pre- 
pew or cushion to be seen. 
terior of the building presents one wide apart- | will hear nothing directly offensive to him as 
ment, witha marble pavement below, and aj such; no villification of his religion, or blas- 
lofty dome above. In this respect, it is more | phemy against its Author. You are aware 
rigidly simple than the plainest Quaker meet-|the Koran is made up of matter chiefly de- 
ing: but the effect is solemn and sublime. | rived from the Old Testament, and in part 
One immediately feels that the place needs|from the New, mixed up with the ancient 
no adornment. |Sabean system which prevailed in Arabia 

The mode of worship, though equally | before the rise of Mahomed. There is, to be 
simple, has much which renders it impressive 
to a European eye. False as is the Mahom.- | 


The whole in-| vail. A Christian, in attending their worship, | 


sure, much folly in it, but there is also much | 
that is well adapted to the character and | 





From the New York American. 
LETTERS FROM THE OLD WORLD. 


BY A.LADY OF NEW YORK. 

(Continued from page 92.) 

Although the steppes, when viewed from any 
| slight eminence, have the appearance of bound- 
less plains, yet they are far from being a dead 
| level. They are full of depressions, long slopes, 
|and deep gullies, formed either by the moving 
mass of waters which covered them previous 
| to the bursting of the great barrier of the Bos- 
phorus, or scooped out by the Feceding rush 
|of waters. ‘They now feel the benefit of these 





medan system, it is here that its superiority 
appears over the yet more false delusions of | 
heathen idolatry. Enter a temple in Hindos- 
tan, and you are at once wearied and dis- | 
gusted by the endless ceremonials of the | 
worship and the horrid aspect of the deities. | 
The mind is scared and shocked at all it sees. | 
But in a Mahommedan place of worship, you | 





see a vast and solemn temple, without image | 
or picture of any kind. The worshippers | 
enter with a grave countenance, and imme- | 
diately stoop down, and like Moses at the 





burning bush, take their shoes from off their | 


feet. Throughout the East, the uncovering | 
of the feet conveys the same impression of | 
reverence as is signified among us by uncover- 
ing the head. This the Turks never do. The | 
turban is never removed, not even in pre- 
sence of the sultan. Beneath the slippers, 
however, which are always left at the door of | 
the mosque, they wear a sort of morocco) 
boot, or rather stocking, (for the sole and the | 
upper leather are of one piece,) which is re- 
tained upon the foot. Each person takes in 
his hand a small carpet, on which he kneels 
down alone, and repeats his prayers in a low | 


pice, but audible to any one who chances to| 


be near, say within one or two yards; not 
farther. During this act of worship, he some- 


times touches the pavement with his forehead, | 


as did the patriarchs of old. He then waits 
for the Imaum, by which name they distin- 
guish the public teacher, or, as we should 
say, the preacher. 


” \ ‘inequalities, by the perfect drainage which 
condition of those to whom it was given. |they furnish. Not’a tree is to be seen upon 

The Mahommedans make no use of bells, pre- | them. - Whichever way the eye turns, it be- 
ferring to use the human voice, which resounds | holds countless numbers of tumuli, from the 
at the hour of prayer from ali their minarets. | }owW pound, swelling a few feet from the sur- 
When I first went into the East, I thought’ face of the soil, to the stately pyramid of earth, 
this a defect: but [ afterwards changed my ‘frowning in majesty over the lesser barrows 
opinion. 1 admit that bells are proper and| around. Were these monuments of antiquity 





useful, when the places of worship are few, | covered with inscriptions within the scope of 


and far distant from each other; but when | the decipherer’s science, they could not speak 
churches are as near to each other, as we! more intelligibly of their origin than they 
happily find them in our cities and villages, | now. do. 

where is the use in such a clatter of bells as} Are not all the extensive plains of Great 
almost prevents our hearing one another | Tartary covered with them? When Nimrod 
speak? No man has visited Spain, who has pyilt his great temple of Belus in the plain of 


; : | : . . . . 
nota painful remembrance of the everlasting Shinar, the same pointed form was given to it. 


jangle of bells which there offends the ear.| But a closer resemblance to these houses of 
The sound of a bell conveys in itself no| the dead, we all know, is to be fourgdin the 
meaning, either of sorrow or of joy; it has| vast pyramids of Egypt. From “the river” 


/no character, either religious or secular. The! that flowed by those temples and mausoleums 


minarets of the mosques are furnished with| which shadowed forth “the beauty of the 
three galleries, in one of which the muezzim, Chaldees’ excellency,” to the utmost bounds 
or crier, stands, who is usually selected for his of the Zandavesta creed, the same aspiring 
good voice. He ascends a higher or a lower| form and flame-like shape was given to all the 
gallery, according to the state and temperature religious monuments of the fire-worshippers, 
of the air. He turns his face and directs his| whether dedicated to the living or the dead ; 
voice first to the east, then to the west, next to/| thus showing a common origin. And that 
the north, and lastly towards the south. The| origin can be traced to the time and place 


He stands in a rostrum | 


call is in Arabic. It consists of a brief con- 
fession of faith, and then a summons to prayer, 
beginning, “ ALLA HU AKBAR.” “God is 
God, and Mahomed is the sent of God. Come 
to prayer, come to prayer. Prayer is better 
than sleep.” 

The error of the Mahommedans does not 





or pulpit, but is not distinguished by any 
difference of dress from those to whom he 
speaks. The sermon is on some text of the 
Koran, or from some commentary on the 
sacred book, or perhaps from some incident 
in the teacher’s own experience. The address 
consists mainly of moral doctrine, and would 
not be esteemed by you of a very spiritual or 
strictly religious character. In the sermon 


there was always one thing that struck me,|it very advantageously from the cumbrous 
viz. that nothing Jike controversy was intro- | systems of the heathen. 


duced ; no attempt being made either to prove 
Islamism to be true, or Christianity false. 
The preacher always confined himself to some 
point of social duty between man and man. 
I have asked their muftis and mullahs why 
they took so little pains, in their discourses, 
to prove the religion of Mahomed to be true? 
Their reply was, that that would be a work 
of supererogation, since all those who fre- 
quented the mosque already believed it. ° It 
would be needless to undertake to prove that 
of which none had any doubt; and it was 
therefore necessary only to illustrate the sys- 


consist in wholly rejecting Christ; for they 
admit his immaculate conception, and the 
truth of his miracles, and hold moreover that 
he shall be the judge of the world ; but it lies 
in superadding the prophetical office of Ma- 
homed, whom they maintain to be the Para- 
clete, or Comforter, whom Christ was to send 
in the name of the Father. There is a sim- 
plicity about their faith, which distinguishes 


Christianity. When I was in Persia, I lodged 





just made. 


It teaches a better 
| morality, and approaches much nearer to 


in the same house formerly occupied by the 
celebrated Henry Martyn; and the manner 
of his reception, which is well remembered 
in that country, illustrates the remark I have 
The Mahommedans abhor the 
Catholics; but, after hearing Martyn, they 
exclaimed in astonishment,—* If this is your 


when the earliest progenitors of the post-dilu- 
vian race first descended from the heights of 
the Caucasus into the Eastern plains. Having 
‘lost sight of the holy object of their father’s 
worship, when he “ builded an altar unto the 
Lord,” the immediate descendants of Noah 
|mistook the symbol for the divine essence, 
|bowed down and worshipped the material 
\fame. The western line of migration carried 
with it the same pyramidical form of monu- 
ments, to the utmost bounds of Scandinavia, 
and even to the isles of Britain. 

The Semitic branch progressing onwards 
to India’s fartherest shores, sprinkled the 
Eastern Isles with ¢wmuli ; from thence reach- 
ing our own continent, the sons of Shem forgot 
not this last tribute to their departed sires, 
however they may have been in obscurity as 
to the origin of the sacred cone or the splendid 
mythe from which it is derived. 

The boundless expanse of ocean, the distant 
horizon which is commanded from an Alpine 
height, are not more sublime or exciting than 
these interminable plains, once covered with 
congregated nations of the seed of Japhet, 
whose only remains are now to be found in 
their thousands of tumuli, and a scattered race 





religion, we are ready to receive the mission-|of barbarian Cossacks, bivouacking around 


aries which teach it.” 





the tombs, ignorant of the plain lesson which 
they teach to more enlightened minds. These, 
and similar reflections, served to while away 
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the tedium of the long days and longer nights, | 
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its inhabitants are principally from Western! 


incumbered with immense boxes, weighing a 


spent in traversing the broad Scythian steppe. | Europe. The embouchure of the gregt rivers| ton each, containing military matériel from 
When we arrived at Nicholsief, a naval | failing into the Black See being very un-| the Russian manufactories, going to the Turk- 


station, near the mouth of the great river Bog, | healthy, and unsuitable in all respects for the|ish army. Our vessel laboured so much that 
we found that a sudden thaw and warm rain | location of sea-ports, this inconvenient site | we would have lightened her by throwing 
had weakened the ice, as to render it so very | was chosen from necessity. ‘The streets of| overboard all this lumber, had we had the 
unsafe that the governor had given orders to} this city are all unpaved, but its thriving com- physical force on board todo it. ‘The Russian 
the post to permit no crossing. ‘To remain at | merce will soon supply it with the means of} boors who passed for sailors, had given up 


this wretched place within one day of our | obtaining all the comforts and elegances re-| long-ago, and were not to be found, leaving 


destined port, until the ice might break up, or 
another hard frost confirm its safety, was 
more than our patience could bear or our 


to the governor, and claimed it as our right to 
drown ourselves if we pleased in the waters of 
the Bog, and desired him not to interfere at 
all in the matter, unless to give permission to 
a few subjects of the Czar to drown them- 
selves with us for a few roubles. He informed 
us that several loaded sleds had broken 
through the ice and gone to the bottom the 
day before, and that the continued thaw had 
now rendered the passage even more danger- 
ous. The “ go ahead” principle having com- 
plete possession of us, we would not listen to 
any persuasions which might divert us from 
our steady purpose. Finding us determined 
to be drowned, the’ governor bid us go if we 


quisite for a great capital. 
Our steamer has arrived, and we are to} 
embark to-morrow for Constantinople, the 


which my longing eyes have so long been | 
turned. I can scarcely realize, that in a few 
hours hence, I shall be transported from a 
city so completely European, to the midst of| 
Turkey—from a Christian city to the capital 
of Islam. I will not now endeavour to antici- | 
pate the impressions the change is likely to| 
produce, preferring to have them burst upon 
me with all the novelty they are sure to pos- 
sess. 








CoNnSTANTINOPLE, . | 

It was a lively afternoon when we em- 
barked at Odessa; but as sunset approached, | 
the northern horizon began to threaten, and | 





ido all the duty. 
peculiar circumstances permit.. We applied | threshold of that “land of the East,” towards | 


| only our active little captain and his engineer, 


(both Englishmen) and one Maltese sailor, to 
The former at one time 
assisting the engineer at his arduous task, and 
at another, lending a hand to the sailor at the 
wheel. My husband being an old sailor, 
rendered his aid, first to one and then the 
other, during the whole forty-eight hours of 
our suffering, without taking a single minute 
for sleep. Indeed, it was both his and the 
captain’s opinion, that the vessel could not 
survive from one hour to another, but that she 
would founder in the open sea. Thus I passed 
the’ most painful day of my life; but during 
the intervals of my anxiety, I could not help 
now and then thinking, that if the “ Argonauts” 
of old had to encounter many such trying 
scenes upon the Black Soa, as that which fell 
to my lot, they richly won their “ Golden 


pleased, with an injunction to the post-master |by the time we got out of dock, a fresh| Fleece.”—To this dreadful day a more awful 


to see that our carriages should be unloaded | 


and taken to pieces; the separate parts to be 
divided in parcels of small weight, cach to be 
placed on a sled and drawn by men with long 
ropes. Some hours were lost in accomplish- 
ing these precautionary measures. ‘The sleds 
went first, and we followed. A very long rope 
was procured, and, preceded by a guide, each 
of us took hold of the rope about twenty feet 
apart, followed by another Russian. The river 
at this point is about a mile in width; but we 
were obliged to cross it obliquely on account 
of the numerous air-holes and fissures in the 
ice, thus increasing the distance to a mile and 
a half. On the road we saw several drowned 
horses that had been fished up the day before, 
and persors endeavouring to recover their lost 
property from the bottom of the river. We 
reached the opposite shore in safety, with all 
our effects, by the assistance of five and thirty 
men, and at the expense of a few roubles. 
After reconstructing our travelling machines 
and re-arranging their interior, we had another 
set of borses supplied by the post, and the 
next morning reached Odessa. 
10th December. 

Ten days have now passed since our arrival 
here, and rarely ever have I spent ten days 
more delightfully. The hospitality of the in- 
habitants of Odessa renders the sojourn of a 
stranger extremely agreeable. A little more 
than thirty years since, the site of this city 
was a small portion of the open steppe, in the 
midst of which it now stands, like an oasis in 
the desert. It is the only city I have seen in 
the empire built of stone. It is very regularly 
laid out, and has many fine houses. It stands 
on a high bluff, with a delightful promenade 
on the edge of the precipice, at one end of 
which is the~palace of the Governor-general, 


and at the other a noble pile of public buildings. 
It has two commodious artificial harbors, full 
of vessels of all nations. It isa free port, and 


breeze commenced, which afterwards increas- | 
ed to a perfect gale. We at first were en-| 
eaged in viewing the beautiful appearance of | 
Odessa from the water, as we could not enjoy | 
the same before. No small pleasure-boat | 
ever being allowed to ply about in the port or | 
outer harbour, on account of the sanitory regu- 
lations. A heavy snow storm soon drove me 
below. Night soon set in, and the sea began | 
to rise ; we, however, kept as close under the | 
lee of the land all night as was prudent. As) 
the day dawned, the gale and snow storm in- 
creased, and after passing the mouth of the | 
Danube, the north coast suddenly recedes and 
forms the Gulf of Varns. We here took the | 
full force of the gale, and found to our cost 
that this Black Sea was of a nature corres- | 
ponding with its significant name, and all the 
unfavourable accounts we had heard of its| 





night succeeded, and every thing was given 
up in despair ; the vessel’s head being obliged 
to be kept towards our port, we were in 
imminent danger of having our flat and weak 
stern driven in by the force of the following 
sea, from which we were unable to escape 
with sufficient speed. 

Another day equally tempestuous arose 
upon us, and with it now came, if it were pos- 
sible, a more fearful anxiety. Our veteran 
navigator and skilful captain felt, and could 
not help manifesting how deeply he felt, our 
awful situation, with a lee shore directly 
ahead, thick and snowy weather, and in per- 
fect ignorance how near it might be to us. 
The day wore away, and the gale increasing 
every moment, we expected it would be our 
last, for if we should strike the reefs near the 
Turkish coast, not one soul could possibly 


usual tempestuousness at this season were | escape. 
more than realized. As we had treated so| Just about sunset, a slight gleam of light 
lightly the warnings of our friends at Moscow | appeared in the western horizon; and under 


and Odessa, we now wished ourselves out of | 
the crazy boat, and back again among the) 
snows of Russia, content to winter there, or) 


the edge of the black cloud over us, most for- 
tunately we caught a glimpse of the breakers 


close under our bow, and just in time to save 


cross the Balkan, could we only be set onjus. ‘The helm being shifted in an instant, we 


shore with our lives. ‘There were no ports at 
hand, and to lay the vessel to would be at- 
tended with more danger than to send her 
before the wind, which had now increased to 
one of the wildest hurricanes I ever witnessed. 


This sea differs from the ocean in the same} 


way that all small seas do. The waves are 


run along the shore just outside the breakers. 
Our captain and his pilot, however, disagreed 
in opinion, whether the land near us was the 
European or Asiatic coast of the Bosphorus, 
and in this dilemma we continued our uncer- 
| tain course, determining, if they did not dis- 





not long and easy, but short and chopping, 
and dangerous in the extreme, particularly to 
a steamer. ‘The vessel on board which we 
were, had been a sloop of war, and was fur- 
nished with a weak engine. This slovenly 
affair serving only for freighting down the 
heavy and bulky produce of Russia to Con- 
stantivople for u market. ‘This being the last 
trip this year, the boat was overloaded, and 
in addition to merchandize, her decks were 


cover the narrow mouth of the Bosphorus 
before dark, to look for a smooth place to run 
the vessel on shore, in order to save our lives. 
Nothing but rocks and surf were under our 
lee, and as night closed in again upon us, the 
wind, which had lulled a little about sunset, 
began again to roar with renewed fury. Our 
vessel strained and laboured so much, that we 
thought she would start some of her planks. 
We had plenty of fuel left, and were just 
about calling into requisition the forlorn hope, 
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by putting the vessel’s head to the sea and 
wind, and endeavour to keep off shore, and 
maintain an offing for the night. Just in the 
act of coming about, we saw a faint glimmer- 
ing light on shore. One said it was froma 
house, another from a vessel, but one quick- 
eyed and observing little Englishman, said 
positively that it was one of the Turkish light- 
houses. We immediately stood for it. Again 
we were in another dilemma, whether the light 
was on the north or south of the entrance to 
the Bosphorus. In that complete state of 
uncertainty and desperation, they determined 
to stand close in for it, be it what it might, 
and trust to steam and good steerage to take 
either side when we got close to it. 

On we went, booming over the waves, and 
when close to the light, our captain recog- 
nised, through the mist, some peculiarity 
which determined his course, and saved us 
from certain death. In ten minutes more we 
were safely anchored in smooth water, in a 
small bay inside the Bosphorus, opposite to a 
village where the gay lights on shore, and the 
music from two English and Russian frigates, 
served to assure us of a perfect state of safety, 
which we could scarcely realize, so sudden | 
had been the transition, from a momentarily 
expected death, to a state of perfect security 
and repose. 

Thus, like old Jason, we escaped the jaws 
of the Symplegades: less fortunate, however, 
were those who followed us, for we have since 














own wishes without hazard. This makes |e driver as before. When returning from 
changes necessary, and under the management | the mountain this morning, 1 saw a large 
of our wise and great Shepherd, crosses prove | company digging cane holes, though the rain 
comfurts, Josses gains, apparent hindrances} was falling fast. I was struck with the dif- 
real helps, and the dark, dark cloud of disap-| ference which appears now, compared with 
pointment brings us showers of blessings.—|the custom in slave times. Then, as you 
Newton. passed, they would all rest upon their hoe to 
| bid you good morning; but now, as I bade 
therm good morning, they all responded, ‘Good 
| morning, massa’—‘ Good morning, minister,’ 
———~ | but scarcely a hoe stopped. In fact pay has 
taught them to go ahead.” 
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In the Emancipator of last week is published| The Moral Almanac, for 1839, prepared 
a letter from Jamaica, written by D. 8. Ingra- | 


Jar tten by L 1-/ and published by Friends’ Tract Association, 
ham to Lewis Tappan of New York. It is| of Philadelphia, has been some time out, and 
dated Nov. 2, 1838 ; and after sundry details, | is for sale at the Depository, No. 50, North 
evincing his pious zeal as a missionary among | Fourth street. The stvie in which it is got 
the coloured people, in which capacity he | up, we think, shows an improvement from 
went out, he thus proceeds :— ‘last year, and in the selection of the reading 

“| suppose you would like to know how| matter, which is considerable and diversified, 
emancipation works. Let me say, first, that! good taste and sound discrimination are ob- 
it does not work as well as if it had been vious, presenting, instead of the trash and 
without the ‘ preparation,’ i. e. the Appren-| sometimes worse than nonsense which cha- 
ticeship. I feel sure that both master and | racterise many almanacs, a valuable collection 
servant would have been much better off had{in prose and verse, tending to morality and 
entire emancipation taken place at once, in-| religion—and all for three cents only. Every 
stead of ‘ preparing them for freedom’ by the | family among Friends should possess at least 
apprenticeship. But I do think that the state | one; and seeing it is the intention of the 
of things is as good as could be expected, all! association to continue the publication from 
things considered. I am sorry to say that | year to year, we would suggest the utility of 
many are now really at heart slaveholders, | stitching them together, as they appear, thus 
as much as ever; and try to get their work | forming a deposit of instructive materials for 


learned that four ships and brigs that left| done for as near nothing as possible ; and be-| occasional future use and application. 


Odessa when we did, were Jost that night near | cause the people will not accede to their 
the mouth of the Bosphorus, and of two that| terms, they set up a great hue-and-cry, ‘ The 
went on the reef, every soul on board perished. | lazy niggers will not work.’ The people are 
We remained at anchor all night. Next! determined to have pay now, or not to work 
morning we weighed anchor and proceeded | for their masters. ‘The negroes were often 
down the strait of the Bosphorus. But I feel| hired out, while slaves, by their masters, for | 
myself too much fatigued to enter upon the| 374 and sometimes for 50 cents per day ; and| 
description of its beauties, which I will endea-| now they turn round and offer the same peo- | 
vour to do when I address you again. ple 15—12} and even as low as nine cents per | 
After one of the most delightful feasts of | day, in some cases ; and none, as I have heard, 
magnificent scenery I ever partook of, Con-| have offered more than 25 cents. I believe | 
stantinople all at once burst upon my sight;|that the people generally do not stick for 
and while the confusion of ideas, and tumultu- | more than 25 cents per day, with the use of 
ous emotions of an over-excited imagination, | their houses and grounds; but generally they 
overcame me; our vessel rounded to in the} have to give 25 cents per week back for rent. | 
Golden Horn, and dropped anchor under the; Let me say that their grounds are often five | 
guns of Seraglio Point. | or six miles distant, on some side hill which | 
| would be of no service for any other purpose, 
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The manuscripts of our late valued friend 
Henry Hull, having been placed in the hands 


of the editors of Friends’ Library to prepare 


for. publication, and there being several pe- 
riods during which no memorandums appear 
to have been kept, the editors respectfully 
request such of his friends as may have let- 
ters from him descriptive of his travels, or 
religious exercises, and which they would be 
willing to entrust to their care, to forward 


|them by private conveyance, and they shall 


be carefully preserved and returned when 
done with. 


BINDING. 





They who are influenced merely by the! 
common feelings of humanity, would rejoice, 
if it could be proved to be possible to avoid 
war; but it becomes those, in an especial 
manner, who profess themselves to be the fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace, | 


to consider, whether war in any shape, or| 


upon any account, can be justified upon Chris- 
tian principles. What is the tendency of the 
gospel dispensation ?—To promote peace on 
earth and good will towards men. What was 
the farewell legacy of our blessed Saviour to 
his disciples?—Peace. What his last com- 
mand ?—To love one another. What his last 
prayer !—For his enemies. 


Such, alas! is the deplorable evil of the 
human heart, that we are prone to surfeit on 
our privileges, and can seldom long enjoy our 


and scarcely accessible by any other persons ; 
and their houses are built of sticks and straw, 
put up by themselves; and many have been 
made entirely by the negro, and in his own 
time, so that you see they are of no great 
value. Many are now adopting another plan 
—and, so far as I know, it works well, viz. to 
give the people entirely job work, making no 
charge for rent. People thus at work, earn 
from 25 to 50 cents per day, and often 
more. 

“TI think I can say with truth, that where 
the people have been offered fair wages, they 
are at work; and many are now at work for 
12 cents per day, which all must see is far 
from being fair wages. The greater part of 
the people are now at work for some price, 
and the remainder are daily commencing. 

“The people now work cheerfully and 
hard; and generally refuse to be followed by 





The editors are prepared to execute orders 
for binding the volumes of the Friends’ Li- 
brary, at various prices, and in a neat and 
substantial manner. 

Correction —In last number, first column of first 
page, line thirteen from top, for fifth read fourth. 





Diep, at her residence in Salem, Massachusetts, 
on the 21st of fourth month, 1838, Cassanpra, wife of 
Ichabod Nichols, in the 62d year of her age. She was 
remarkably devoted to the faithful discharge of the 
relative and social duties of life, and much beloved by 
a numerous circle of relatives and friends, who deeply 
feel and lament their loss. In her Christian character 
she was meck and unassuming, esteeming others bet- 
ter than herself; manifesting her love to the gospel, by 
the practical exercise of its precepts, and to the writer 
of this she has repeatedly expressed her full and un- 
shaken belief in the doctrines professed by Friends ; 
and in the language expressed by a friend at her fune 
ral we believe “ she has fallen asleep in Jesus.” 
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For “ The Friend.” 
ELIZABETH WEBB. 


(Continued from page $4.) 


I came to witness, that it is indeed the 
work of God, to believe rightly and truly on 
him whom God hath sent; that this purifying 
saving faith is the gift of God, and the very 
spring or vital principle of it, divine love. 
Then I mourned over him whom I had 
pierced with my unbelief and hardness of 
heart, and I eat my bread with weeping, and 
mingled my drink with tears. I was between 
nineteen and twenty years of age, when these 
great conflicts were on my mind, by which I 
was brought very humble. I entered into 
solemn covenants with God Almighty, that I 
would answer his requirings, if it were to the 
laying down my natural life; but when it was 
shown me, that [ ought to take up the cross 
in a little thing, I had like to have hearkened 
to the reasoner again, and been disobedient in 
the day of small things; for although L had 
gone through so much inward exercise, yet I 
was afraid of displeasing my superiors; being 
then a servant to great persons. It was 
shown me, that I should not give flattering 
titles to man; and I was threatened inwardly, 
that if I would not be obedient to the Lord’s 
requirings, he would take away his good 
Spirit from me again. I was in a Strait; 
afraid of displeasing God, and afraid of dis- 

spleasing man; till at last, | was charged by 
the Spirit, with honouring man more than 
God; for in my address to God, I used the 
plain language, but when I spoke to man or 
woman, I must speak otherwise, or else they 
would be offended. Some would argue that 
God Almighty being that only one, therefore 
the singular language was proper to him 
alone; and man being made up of compound 
matter, the plural language was more proper 
to him. Oh! the subtle twistings of proud 
Lucifer, that I have seen, would be too many 
to insert ; but although God Almighty is that 
only one, yet he is that Being of all beings; 
for in him we live, move, and have our being. 
But let the cover be what it would, I had 
Scripture on my side, which they called their 
rule; and I knew proud man disdained to re- 
ceive that language from an inferior, which 
he gave to the Almighty. So it became a 
great cross to me, but it was certainly a 
letting thing in the way of the progress of 
my soul, until I gave up to the Lord’s requir- 
ings in this small thing. 

These things I recite to thee, dear friend, 
in great simplicity, that thou mayest see how 
the Lord leads out of the vain customs that 
are in the world, not only in what I mention, 
but also in many other things, and hath led 
in that humble self-denying way, which Christ 
both taught and practised, when he walked 
among men. Christ is the true Christian’s 
— and his Spirit their leader; and now 

show thee this, in truth and sincerity, be- 
cause I would not be misunderstood by thee. 

I am devoted to the Lord, and do not plead 
for a form, for form’s sake; neither do I plead 
for a people as a people, for we are grown to 
be a mixed multitude, much like the children 
of Israel when they were in the wilderness. 






















But this I may say to the praise and glory of |obedience the thief had stolen my soul from 
God, that the principle of which we make | Jesus, who saith, “ whoso loveth father or 
profession, is the very ee Hen ae in mother, a - his = life more than me, is 
the male and in the female, the hope of glory; | not worthy of me.” It had been so with me, 
and Christ thou knowest is the way, the truth,|and [I missed the benefit of his coming for 
and the life, and none comes to God but by several years, ‘ut hein mercy being returned, 
him. There is a remnant, which, like Joshua | afforded my bowed-down soul the enjoyment 
and Caleb of old, are true to the Lord, who|of his divine ;resence, and was pleased to 
is their spiritua! leader, and follow him faith- | cause his love, which is the true life of the 
fully. They stand clear in their testimonies|soul, to abound in my bosom in meetings, 
against all dead formalities, which are but as|that my cup did overflow. [ was constrained, 
images, when the vital principle, the divine | under a sense of duty, to kneel down in the 
love is withdrawn. Yet, as the Spirit of | congregation, and confess to the goodness of 
oN — - of all oo ae oa tra- | God, = pray to re ~ eee ¥ 
itions, which are in the world, and leads us| it, and for power whereby 1 might be enabie 
in the plain, humble, meek, self-denying life | to walk worthy of so great a favour, benefit, 
ete eee a peti eaten a eee ae 
heartily wish all to follow the leadings of his| confession to the goodness of God, my soul 
Spirit herein; that thereby they may confess | was as if it had been in another world. It 
Christ before men. If it please the Almighty | was enlightened and enlivened by divine love, 
to accept souls without leading them through | that I was in love with the whole creation of 
such fiery trials as he brought me through, or | God, and saw every thing to be good in its 
without requiring such things of them as he/| place. I was showed things ought to be kept 
ae far - it er os - Judge | in their ern os the — = not to 
that suc ave not known the Lord, or the|come into the garden, nor the clean beasts 
indwellings of his love, if the fruits of the | ought not to be taken into the bed-chamber ; 
Spirit of Jesus be plain upon them; for every | and as it was in the outward, so it ought to 
tree is known by its fruit, and to our own | be in the inward and new creation. Every 
master we must stand or fall. But, dear) thing began to preach to me; the very fra- 
friend, as thou well observed, that purification | grant herbs, and beautiful flowers had a voice 















isa gradual work, I may say so by experience; 
for when the old adversary could no longer 
draw me into vain talking and foolish jesting, 
he perplexed me with vain thoughts, some of 
which were according to my natural disposi- 
tion, and some of them quite contrary. And 
I cried mightily unto the Lord for power 
over vain thoughts, for they were a great 
trouble to me; I stood in great fear lest one 
day or other, I should fall by the hand of the 
enemy; but the Lord spake comfortably to 


\in them to my soul, and things seemed to 
|have another relish than before. 

| The judgments of God were sweet to me ; 
|I was made to call to others to come taste 
|and see, how good the Lord is, and to exhort 
them to prove the Lord, by an obedient, 
humble, innocent walking before him, and 
they would see, that he would pour out his 
spiritual blessings in so plentiful a manner, 
that there would not. be room to contain them, 
|but the overflowings would return to him, 






my soul, in his own words left upon record,|who is the fountaia, with thanksgivings. I 
fear not little flock, it is your Father’s good| was made to warn people, that they should 
pleasure to give you the kingdom :” and the|not provoke the Lord by disobedience ; for 
Lord gave me an evidence along with it, that | although he bears and suffers long, as he did 
my soul was one of that little flock. Another) with the rebellious Israelites in the wilder- 
time, when I was very low in my mind, these | ness, yet such shall know him to be a God of 
words sprang with life and virtue, “ although | justice and judgment, and shall be made to 
thou hast lain amongst the pots, yet I will| confess one day. 
give thee the wings of a dove, covered with; Thus, dear friend, I have given thee a 
silver, and her feathers of yellow gold.” plain but true account of my qualification, 
Oh! it was wonderfully comfortable to me, | and call to the service of the ministry ; but it 
when the Holy Ghost brought a promise to| was several years before I came to a freed 
my remembrance, and gave me an evidence} state or even temper of mind. Sometimes 
that it was my portion. I pondered on this, | clouds would arise and interpose between my 
concerning the wings of a cove, and I thought | soul and the rising sun, I was brouglit down 
it must be the wing of innocency, whereby | into the furnace often, and found by expe- 
my soul might ascend unto God by prayer, | rience, that every time my soul was brought 
meditation and divine contemplation; and I} as into the furnace of affliction, it came up 
took delight to pray in secret, and to fast | more clean and bright, and although the cloud 
from the outgoings of my mind as well as I | did interpose, yet when the Sun of righteous- 
could, and my heavenly father which seeth| ness appeared again, he brought healing as 











openly. When I went to meetings, I did not 
sit in darkness, dryness and barrenness, as in 
the times of my disobedience, but I reaped 
the benefit of the end of the coming of Christ, 
who said “the ihief cometh not but to kill, 
to steal, and to destroy ; but I am come that 
ye might have life, and that ye might have it 
more abundantly.” In the time of my dis- 


and hearcth in secret, himself rewarded me | under his wings, and was nearer than before. 


So I came to love to dwell with judgment, 
and used often to pray, saying, Oh Lord! 
search me and try me, for thou knowest my 
heart better than | know it; I pray thee Jet 
no deceitfulness of unrighteousness lodge 
therein, but let thy judgments pass upon 
every thing that is contrary to thy pure 
divine nature. Thus my soul breathed to the 
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Lord continually, and bungered and thirsted 
after a more full enjoyment of his presence. | 
Although he is a consuming fire to the cor- 
rupt nature of the old man, yet my soul loved | 
to dwell with him, or else I found many sorts | 
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For “ The Friend.” 


| The Holy Spirit the only right interpreter of 


its own Words. 


The apostle Paul saith, what man knoweth the 


of corruptions would be endeavouring to spring | things of a man, save the spirit of a man that 


up again, and so 1 resigned up my mind to} 
the Lord, with desires that he would feed me 
with food convenient for me. I can say by 
experience, that the soul that is born of God, 
doth breathe to him as constantly by prayer, 
as the sucking child, when it is born into the 
world, doth breathe the common air. The 
child of God doth draw in and breathe forth 
the breath of life, by which man was made a 
living soul to God; and this breathing that is 
pure and divine, all that are in the old man 
or fallen corrupt nature, know nothing of; it 
is a mystery to them; but a babe in Christ | 
knows it to be true. Although the children 
in our father’s family are of various ages, 
growths or statures, both in strength and un- 
derstanding, yet this I have observed in all 
my travels, that those who live to God, con- 
tinue in a state of breathing to him while 
here, and hunger and thirst after a more full 
enjoyment of his divine presence; that as 
every day brings us nearer to the grave, so 
every day the soul may be brought into a 
more divine union and communion with God. 
It is a certain sign to me, of the divine life 
and health of a soul, if I find it sweetly 
breathing to the Lord, and hungering and 
thirsting after his righteousness. And it is 
very evidently and easily known by the con- 
versation of persons, what manner of spirit 
governs in them, although many will not be- 
lieve those things if it be declared to them, 
neither will they try whether it be so or not, 
but are satisfied with the husk of religion. 
What will they do when the rudiments and 
beggarly elements of this world fall off, and 
all our works must pass through the fire ; my 
very soul mourns for them; but we must 
press forward and leave them, if they will not 
arise out of their false rest. 

Dear friend, as thou well observed, it is a 
great help to the soul to know its own cor- 
ruptions, and from whence it is fallen, that it 
may know whither to return. 
are true, and the knowledge of them hath 
been a great comfort to me, and so have the 
experiences of the servants of the Lord, 
agreeably to the testimonies left on record, 
which are as way-marks to the spiritual tra- 
veller. We have a great privilege in and by 
them; but above all, my soul prizeth the 
knowledge of the footsteps of Christ, our holy 
pattern and heavenly leader; the leading of 
his Spirit, the Spirit of truth, the Comforter, 
which the Father hath sent to lead us into all 
truth. And oh! saith my soul, that we may 
follow the leadings of our unerring guide, in 
all things that he may lead us into; and I 
have good cause to believe, he will bring 
through all tribulations to the honour of God 
and our comfort; for the Lord hath brought 
my soul through many trials, one after an- 
other, as he saw meet, some more of which 
1 may give a hint of. 











is in him, even so the things of God knoweth 
no man but the Spirit of God ; and that spirit 
searcheth all things, yea the ‘deep things of 
God. That Spirit of truth which God hath 
promised, is his free gift tendered to all peo- 
ple, through which divine light, in some de- 
gree, he reacheth unto all men and women, 
by which in some measure they may discern 
betwixt good and evil. They who believe 
therein, attend thereupon, and yield obedience 
thereto, come by degrees to be led thereby 
into all truth, as Christ hath promised, and 
so to receive and to enjoy the Father and the 
|Son, who said, I and my Father will come 
and make our abode with you; he that is 
with you shall be in you. In them God hath 
fulfilled his precious promise, I will walk in 
them and dwell in them. Such who are come 
into obedience to this Spirit, have a true 
knowledge of the Scriptures and comfort of 
them, having received Christ the promised 
seed, in and through whom they see and ex- 
perience the fulfilling of them to their abun- 
dant profit and comfort; eternal praises to 
the Lord God for the same. 

They who are come to and walk in this 
enlightening Spirit, are come to the key of 
David, which opens the mysteries of God, 
written of in the Scriptures of Truth. That 
Holy Spirit which proceeds from the Father 
and the Son, is the only right interpreter and 
expounder of its own words, spoken in and 
by the prophets, Christ Jesus and his apostles. 
Such who walk in this Holy Spirit make 
right, profitable, and comfortable use of the 
Holy Scriptures in their writing and speaking 
on the behalf of God and his Christ. 

The Scriptures came not in old time by 


reading. This sense and tenderness have 
caused me and many others to love and de- 
light to read the Scriptures, from our child- 
hood to this present day, and many times 
have tears flowed from my eyes. But this 
tenderness and openness was not first or prin- 
cipally begotten in me, by the words of God 
which I read in the Scriptures, but by the 
Spirit of Christ in my own heart. 

There was a time when I did not see that 
it was the Spirit of Truth in my heart, that 
wrought this tenderness towards God, and 
love to mankind. My understanding being 
clouded, I was ready to do as many yet do; 
ascribe that good work wrought in me to the 
Scriptures, which was originally and prinei- 
pally wrought by the Spirit of God. The 
Scriptures which I read were instrumentally 
subservient to the Spirit for my profit and 
comfort; this Spirit opened the eye of my 
mind, which the adversary of my soul had 
darkened, and it opened in me a deaf ear, 
which when opened, I could hear and see a 
harmony betwixt the Spirit of God in my 
heart and the words of God given by the 
same Spirit and recorded in the Scriptures of 
Truth. 

The Spirit of God, without the use of out- 
ward written words, can govern, yea, restore 
and save man from sin; though according to 
the counsel of his own will, God makes use 
of written words for his own glory, in conde- 
scension to the weakness, and for the good of 
his creature man. All the words recorded in 
the Scriptures cannot save, redeem, or rightly 
govern any man, without the work and help 
of God’s word and Spirit in their own hearts, 
which he hath sent into the world, by which 
every man that comes into the world is en- 
lightened, according to John i. 9. Therefore 
the word and Spirit of Truth which is to be 
known nigh in the heart, as Moses, the man 
of God, and the apostle Paul have written, 
which the apostle James saith is able to save 


the will of man, but holy men of God spake |the soul, by which men were made holy, 
and wrote those things, which the Holy Ghost | rightly taught and governed before the Scrip- 
gave them to speak and write, and these things | (ures were written, is far above and greater 
so written are of no private interpretation. than the Holy Scriptures, even as God the 


As those writings came not in man’s will, nor 


These things| by the power and wisdom of his own private 


spirit, man cannot truly open, interpret, ex- 
pound or declare the mind of the Holy Ghost 
signified by them, in his own will, by his own 
private spirit, nor by any wisdom that is 
earthly, sensual and ‘devilish, but the Holy 
Ghost by which the holy men gave them 
forth. The Spirit of Truth that leads the 
saints into all truth, and convinceth the world 
of sin, doth, in every person who reads them, 
who are not grown past feeling, at some time 
bear witness to the Spirit of the Creator, and 
the truth and soundness of God’s words re- 
corded in the Scriptures of Truth. This I 
have experienced from a child, that the Spirit 
of ‘Truth which enlivens and enlightens the 
soul of man to discern good from evil, and 
leads the soul which believes, hearkens and 
obeys, to choose the good and refuse the evil, 
when persons seriously read the Scriptures, 
secretly springs in the heart, and gives them 


former of all things, is greater in power, and 
more mighty than all things created by him. 
For, saith the apostle, every house is builded 
by some man, but he that built all things is 
|God. And he saith Christ is worthy of more 
glory than Moses, inasmuch as he who hath 
builded the house, hath more honour than the 
house. 

They who endeavour to set the words of 
God written in the Scriptures of Truth, above 
or equal with the word and Spirit of God in 
the hearts of his people, therein show their 
|ignorance of God, and spiritual darkness and 
| blindness, and their ignorance of the Holy 
Scriptures which they profess so much to 
honour. And they who have undertaken to 
interpret and expound, or give the meaning 
of the Holy Spirit signified by his werds in 
the Scriptures, without being first opened and 
led by the Spirit, which knoweth and search- 
eth all things, they have run themselves and 
others, who have believed their corrupt inter- 





a degree of inward sense and savour of what pretations, false glosses, and deceitful doc- 


Ce qratnat) \ihey- read, and often causes tenderness in|trines, into great confusion. The Lord in 
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EE 
mercy to mankind, stop all such writing and | mission thereto, the probability of their be- | of our religious Society : and that a vigilant 
speaking, proceeding from the spirit of dark- | coming useful and religious members of the | care be exercised in all such schools, to in- 
ness, with which the Spirit of God and his|church must be greatly diminished. Even | struct the children in the principles of the 
children have no unity. \domestic enjoyments, the comfort of parents | Christian religion and the peculiar testimo- 
Again, there have been and are some per-|and children in each other, and every pro-|nies of our religious Society. The daily 
sons who have made a great show and pro-|spect for usefulness and success in life, are | reading of the Holy Scriptures, and the regu- 
fession of the Spirit of God, as though they | greatly promoted, by instituting and carrying | lar attendance of the scholars at mid-week 
owned it and were led by it, who have spoken | out with undeviating firmness and regularity,| meetings, where it is practicable, should be 
contemptuously and scornfully of and con-|a sound and wholesome system of moral and | enjoined at all these schools.” 
cerning the Holy Scriptures; by which fruit | religious education. Home is the proper| “If Friends generally were brought to con- 
of wickedness, they who are governed by the | place for this ; and while it is a favour which | sider a guarded education, not merely as a 
Holy Spirit know these persons to be out of | ought to be highly appreciated and embraced | matter of temporal convenience, but, as it 
and enemies to this Spirit. For if they were | with gratitude, that we have seminaries where | really is, a religious concern of primary obli- 
governed by it, they could not speak con-|endeavours are used to promote and assist in | gation, and deeply affecting the spiritual wel- 
temptuously of the Scriptures which proceed- | this desirable training, yet they who trust | fare of their beloved offspring, they would be 
ed from it. |for the religious education of their children | prepared to prosecute it with lively zeal, and 
Again, there hath been and are some in our | to that source only, while the golden oppor-|to make such pecuniary and other sacrifices 
day who profess to believe in and to be go-| tunities for carrying it on at home are ne-|to procure it, that few meetings would be 
verned by the Spirit of God, and also believe | glected, will find that not half the work has| found where select schools would not be sup- 
the Seriptures of truth, and to have a due} been accomplished. ' ported, and none of the children of friends, to 
esteem and value for them, who by their As many Friends may not be aware of the | whom the invaluable blessing of a competent 
fruits do manifest, that they are neither true | advices of our discipline on this subject, and and religious education would not be accessi- 
to the Holy Spirit within them, nor have a the kind of education it recommends, I have | ble.” 
right esteem for the Scriptures of Truth with-| thought it might be expedient to insert in| ‘“ As essentially connected with, and highly 
out them; for they do not make a right use |“ The Friend,” the following extracts ; hoping | conducive to the fulfilment of the foregoing 
of them, but pervert them for their own|they may claim the very serious considera- | salutary recommendations, it is very impor- 
selfish, earthly and corrupt fleshly ends. Out | tion of every member who has the care of| tant that Friends bear in mind, that the busi- 
of these aforesaid several great errors, the | children, and that a more close and fervent|ness of proper and just education must be 
Lord hath redeemed a remnant, and preserves | attention may be given to this momentous | begun at home, and that the discipljne and 
them through faith in his eternal power. | concern. 
These grieve not his Holy Spirit of life, light 
and grace, but obey it; who are thereby 








docility which will enable children to profit 
“We tenderly and earnestly advise and| by the instruction of their teachers, and 
exhort all parents and heads of families, that| which often determine the course of their 
taught to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, | they endeavour to instruct their children and | future life should be inculcated there.” 
and to live godly and righteously, peaceably | families in the doctrines and precepts of the| ‘Friends are advised to bring up their 
and harmlessly, both toward God and man. | Christian religion as contained in the Holy | children to habits of industry, placing them 
These make right use of the Scriptures of | Scriptures; and that they excite them to the dili-| with sober and exemplary members of the 
Truth; these see that they are subservient | gent reading of those excellent writings, which | Society, for instruction in such occupations 
to the Spirit of God that gave them nee ee set forth the miraculous cenception,|as are consistent with our religious princi- 
These have, and reap profit and comfort by | birth, holy life, wonderful works, blessed ex-| ples and testimonies, that as far as in us lies 
them; they are come experimentally to wit-| ample, meritorious death, and glorious resur-| they may be preserved in a becoming con- 
ness the holy apostle’s testimony concerning | rection, ascension, and mediation of our Lord; duct and demeanour. And it is desired that 
them, who said, they are profitable for doc-jand Saviour Jesus Christ; and to educate | those whose circumstances may furnish them 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- | their children in the belief of those important | with ability for instructing, in useful and suit- 











tion in righteousness, that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished to all 
good works. These give praise, glory and 
honour to God for his good Spirit, and for 
the Scriptures of Truth, and for all the rest 
of the fruits and effects of it; to Him be all 
glory, honour and praise, now and for ever 
more. Amen.—Extracted from the introduc- 
tion to William Gibson’s General Epistle.— 
1681. 


For * The Friend.” 
EDUCATION. 


It was the saying of an eminent minister 
that the state of the concern for the religious 
and guarded education of the youth was a 
thermemeter which indicated the state of re- 
ligion in our Society. No one can, who 
rightly considers it, fail to perceive the im- 
portance of the subject, and its intimate con- 
nection with the prosperity and continuance 
of our portion of the Christian church. If 
children are suffered to grow up without in- 
struction in our doctrines and testimonies, 
and unacquainted with those salutary re- 
straints which tend to subjugate the wayward 
will and passions of the mind, and prepare it 
for the reception of divine visitations and sub- 


truths, as well as in the belief of the inward|able employment, the children of members 

manifestation and operation of the Holy Spirit| who are in situations less affluent, may re- 

on their own minds, that they may reap the | ceive them into their families, upon terms 80 

benefit and advantage thereof, for their own moderate as to remove every plausible rea- 

peace and everlasting happiness, which is in- | son for placing them with those not in mem- 

finitely preferable to all other considerations.” | bership with us.” 
“This meeting doth earnestly exhort all | 


parents, heads of families, and guardians of pe rl 
minors, that they prevent, as much as in | rom the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
them lies, their children and others under | CASH BOOK. 

their care and tuition, from having or read-| A little care prevents much cost and trouble. 


ing books or papers tending to prejudice the! It is a very easy and simple affair to keep 
profession of the Christian religion, to create} a cash book, and yet how very few farmers 
the least doubt concerning the authenticity | do it. Any person who can write can keepa 
and divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, | book of this description, and many advantages 
or of those saving truths declared in them,| accrue from it. On one page of your cash 
lest their infant and feeble minds be poisoned | book set down every thing sold, and the sum 
thereby. And it is earnestly recommended | received for it. On the other side put down 
to every member of our religious Society, | all your outgoings or expenditures ; and when 
that they discourage and suppress the read-| it is begun, if the amount of cash on hand is 
ing of plays, romances, novels, and other} put at the top of the column of receipts, at 
pernicious books.” lany time by adding up the two pages, and 

“Under a renewed fervent concern for the | taking the difference of them, will show the 
preservation of our youth, and their advance-| balance of cash you should have in hand; 
ment in piety and virtue, it is desired that| and if there is any disagreement, there must 
quarterly meetings would enter deeply into| be some error of entry, or there must be “a 
the important subject of education, and pro-|hole in the purse.” A book of this kind, 
mote, in the subordinate meetings, the esiab-| accurately kept, would show at the end of the 
lishment of schools, to be taught by members! year, or at any other time, the amount of 





THE FRIEND. 


wheat, corn, potatoes, butter, poultry, eggs, do best when they are kept quiet and secluded; 
or any other articles sold, and the sum re- | this is particularly the case with laying hens, 
ceived for them. It would do more; it would| yet how often do we see children and even 
show all your outlayings for stock, seeds,| men and women raise the war whoop among 
implements of husbandry, repairs, clothing, | them, when they want to catch one or more 
tea, coffee, sugar, salt, &c. &c. and also for | for slaughter ; sticks, stones, and all kinds of 
wages, and would present a very curious and | missiles are hurled among them; dogs are 
interesting document for {amily examination | had in requisition, and all kinds of warfare 
at the end of a twelvemonth; and if there| are deemed allowable on such occasions, and 
should be found to be “a hole in the purse,” | the noise and turmoil are often raised to such 
it would indicate the spot where repairs were |a pitch that the whole neighbourhood is dis- 
most necessary. turbed, and all this to capture a few chickens, 

A farmer keeping a book of entries of this} which might be accomplished in a much 
description, would always know his latitude|shorter time, and with much less physical 
and longitude, as a captain of a ship does| force, by a little judicious contrivance, that 
when on the ocean, and he would be less|could be brought into requisition by a child 
likely to run on to shoals, or get among the| of a dozen years old. After such an alarm 
bredkers. As it is not very usual among) and disturbance among the poultry, there will 
farmers to take receipts when money is paid | scarcely be an egg laid fora week. Those 
on ordinary occasions, and not in very large | who desire to have plenty of eggs for domestic 
sums, and as the memories of many people | use, or for the market during the approaching 
are very frail, such a book of entries as has| season, should attend to having clean, warm, 
been referred to, would be of essential service | dry, and comfortable quarters prepared for 
as a record of payment when no other evi-| their fowls during the inclement weather of 
dence of it existed, and might prevent litiga- | winter, and try to have them accommodated 
tion and trouble in casé of the decease of one| with some dry earth, sand, ashes, or spent 
or both of the parties. On the death of the| lime for them to dust themselves in, in order 
head of a family who has kept no regular|that they may be kept free from vermin. 
records,of his receipts and payments, much| All unkind or cruel treatment to domestic 
difficulty and sometimes heavy iosses have|arimals should be discountenanced and pro- 
occurred, besides a great deal of trouble and | hibited, for it fosters the worst of passions, 
anxiety to those who were obliged to grope| and is always productive of loss to the owner. 
in the dark in settling his estate. | Whiiemarsh, Nov. 1, 1838. 

It is well known that very many worthy as 
intelligent farmers are careful to preserve an From the National Gazette. 
accurate statement of all their worldly con-| Musings, after Viewing a Field of Battle. 
cerns, duly arranged in proper form, and a FRAGHENT. 
such rarely find “a hole in the purse.” * © © © The dying and the dead 

But there are many others who would at | Commingled lay amid the crimson flow ; 
ence plead guilty, or, if they did not, could The bleeding soldier lean’d his drooping head 
readily be convicted on responsible testimony,| Upon the quiet bosom of his foe. 
of totally neglecting to keep any intelligible | There many a breast, that on the morning teemed 
series of entries in a book, of their ingoings| With ardent love, or with ambition high, 
and outgoings, and these are the persons who | Lay passiouless—while faintly, dimly gleamed, 
often complain of “a hole in the purse,” and | Receding life, from out the half-closed eye. 
yet they are not careful to have it repaired | Voices that erst were heard in cheerful tones, 
in due season. ABRAHAM. | And joined in mirth with apt and ready will, 
| Fell on the ear in low and broken moans, 
| —Or hush’d by death, had left the warrior still. 











; : sage » sepnemipiannerte | Unwept, unseen, the lonely widow’s stay,— 
Treat Domestic Animals kindly and tenderly.| Perhaps an only—well-beloved son,— 


Domestic animals of all kinds, from a horse | Upom the scene of blood and carnage lay, 
A mute proclaimer of what war had done, 


down to a chicken, should be treated with | 
gentleness and mildness; men or boys whe! And those, too, fell, and breathed their last sad breath, 


. empered | For whom lived none their memories to bless : 
are rash and bad t e ought not to be Reckless of life—indifferent to death, 


rmitted to have charye of them or to inter- |“, : : . 
fore with their aang taaadh. Animals that | ee ee Ser 
are kept in constant fear of suffering never 
thrive well, and they often become vicious 
and intractable by unkind and cruel treat- 
ment. Horses are often rendered ina great | 
measure useless by bad management; and 
cows, in consequence of violence and blows, 
suffer from disease, and are often found to) 


fail in their milk. Hard driving is well) wy. 101 to weep—for ai dee 

known to give cows much suffering, and to) oF pure and oo sympathy, when shed 
produce a falling off in the expected profit | Unusk’d, upon the humble, lonely bier, 

irom them. Sheep suffer much injury from; That bears a stranger to his last, cold bed. 

the same cause ; and are often so hurt Yet bless’d, thrice bless’d are , who, while the 

by rashness that they are rendered of less) Of jife is dimly glowing, at asm 
value. Poultry suffer much also from wanton | Its habitation tenantless and dark— 

violence, though it is well known that they| A genial warmth impart to life's cold eve. 


Tis then—tis then—when darkly and alone, 
Man treads his course, with care and sorrow rife: 
When friends are gone, and youth and hope have flown 
—’Tis then we feel the worthlessness of life. 


Yet who can view—and not supremely feel 
For him thus dying. ‘To see the hopeless smile 
That lingers yet, though death has set his seal ! 
Say—can’st thou view and not be sad the while? 














































Who watch the stranger in his dying hour, 
And pour sweet comfort in his bleeding breast ; 

And when the clouds of care and sorrow lour, 

Soothe his chafed spirit into balmy rest. 


Who smooth the pillow ’neath his drooping head, 
And with the breath which friendship only knows 
Lull the dark surges of his dying bed, 
And fan the spark, while yet it dimly glows. 


Who point him upwards to the noblest goal— 

And guide his wavering spirit far above 
The little things of earth—till the free soul 

Has wing’d its flight to realms of ceaseless love. tf 

Vain is the splendour of genius, without the 
virtues of the heart. No man who is not 
good, deserves the name.of wise. In the 
language of Scripture, folly and wickedness 
are the same ; not only because vicious habits 
do really corrupt and darken the understand- 
ing, but because it is no small degree of folly 
to be ignorant that the chief good of man is 
to know the will of his Creator and todo it.— 
Tilghman. 

How often do we sigh for opportunities of 
doing good, whilst we neglect the openings of 
Providence in little things, which would fre- 
quently lead to the accomplishment of most 
important usefulness! Dr. Johnson used to 
say, “He who waits to do a great deal of 
good at once, will never do any.” Good is 
done by degrees. However small in propor- 
tion the benefit which follows individual at- 
tempts to do good, a great deal may thus be 
accomplished by perseverance, even in the 
midst of discouragements and disappoint- 
ments.—Crabb. 

— 

Anecdote of an Indian.—Some years ago, 
a young Indian was brought into the white 
settlements to be educated. His agreeable 
manners, vivacity, and amiable disposition, 
soon gained him the esteem of his numerous 
associates. One evening, a large company of 
young men proposed to remove a fence by 
the way, and place it across the road. “ No,” 
said the Indian, “if we want fun, do not let 
us do any harm. Let us have fun that will 
do good. See, here is a pond across the : oad, 
that people on foot cannot pass along without 
getting wet, and there is an old tree that 
would make a good foot-path. If we must 
have ‘a frolic,’ let us put the old tree over 
the pond for the people to cross on.” The 
proposition was immediately adopted and car- 
ried into effect. There are many of our 
civilized young men who might derive in- 
struction from this example. 

Our dependence must be on the Lord; we 
are strongest when we feel ourselves weak, 
and best qualified for service when most sen- 
sible that without him we can do nothing. 
But if self lift up its head, if pride creep in, 
if we go forth as if we were wise or good, 
leaning to our abilities, experiences and former 
services, then it is very merciful in him, by 
leaving us a little to ourselves to remind us 
what poor creatures we are.— Newton. 
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